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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 





There are spots among the hills which we have come 
upon unawares, that awe us with their strange and marvel- 
ous beauty ; there are past experiences in our lives which, 
unforeseen, leave their impress on our thoughts. On both 
scenery and experience we reflect, and in mind retrace the 
steps that have brought to us such new visions or ideas, 
that have given us something we did not possess before, 
and that have made us something more than we had been,— 
perhaps have only made us better able to appreciate the 
beautiful. 

Violent as may seem to some the analogy, such is the 
feeling that arises when one first comes to know Rossetti. 
And there lies, therefore, an interest in a study of the 
causes for so powerful an influence, if indeed we can pre- 
vail upon ourselves to analyse the method and manner of 
a poet whose meaning comes often with vague impression 
rather than with concise teaching. Nor is it possible to 
trace a particular development in his poetry; for he pro- 
duced when quite young what is characteristic of his whole 
work, and in his latest years still retained the feelings and 
impressions of youth. 

Rarely is a nature so susceptible born amid surround- 
ings so potent to foster youthful idealization. Those who 
knew them have born testimony to the sweetness of the 
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Rossettis’ family life. From his earliest years thrown in 
the company of his father’s friends, many of them distin- 
guished poets and musicians, all that was finest in the 
boy’s nature was brought out, not to be ridiculed but to be 
appreciated and encouraged. Thus with a sensitive disposi- 
tion and an intense enjoyment of things artistic and literary, 
he grew up in a world of knowledge of his own choosing. 
And under the Italian influence of his home it was natural 
that his mind should turn to Dante and the early Italian 
poets and painters, and find its longings satisfied in mediaeval 
Romance and Mysticism, and that his whole life should be 
influenced by a love for the great poet whose name he bore. 

Poet first, or painter? This it is not easy to determine, 
and the two arts color each other throughout Rossetti’s 
life. After youthful attempts in both spheres, he began 
serious pursuit of painting at fifteen, at seventeen he was 
absorbed in loving study of Dante, and within the next 
year had written “The Blessed Damozel.” His friendship 
with Hunt and Millais, and their similar artistic ideals, re- 
sulted in the organization of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, whose seven members, setting forth their principles 
in the “Germ,” purposed to revolutionize art. They strove 
to paint nature as it is, simply and richly as the early 
Italian masters had painted, without the conventionalities 
with which it had been burdened; and their influence on 
modern painting has been felt in no slight degree. 

“The Blessed Damozel,” written when the poet was 
so young, sounds the note that echoes through all his work, 
a note of boldness and intense emotion. It is bold in the 
thought of a spirit’s longing for an earthly lover, in the 
conception of the heavenly rampart beneath which 


‘* The tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as when the earth 
Spins like a fretful midge.” 
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It is emotional in its depiction of the spirit’s weeping and 
of the joy in reunited love. In this poem, moreover, is 
seen the religious wonder and veneration with which Ros- 
setti’s nature was endowed. 

With an intensely personal meaning, sometimes even 
obscure, he wrote not always in a cheerful strain, and a 
tender melancholy runs through all. His work is dramatic 
and imaginative ; his whole life of former experiences is 
ever present in his mind, and at times there appears marked 
fatalism, and a strange haunting of previous existence. 
The dead to him are newly born, and Death allures with 
fascinating enchantment ; how mystic is the game with 
Death “Within a vain strange land,” or the offering of the 
tempting fruit by the beautiful goddess of the vale of death! 
His lines are not burdened with intricate thought or com- 
plex imagery ; there is that simplicity of portrayal, so 
powerful, and here and there a detail made as clear as the 
details of his pictures. 

Preéminently a singer of love throughout his life, he 
portrayed in “The House of Life,” all of love’s experiences 
through Youth and Change and Fate. For him, Love was 
enthroned, and Truth and Hope and Youth and Life were 
but God’s ministers. To him, love was not merely Passion, 
but Worship, and his sonnets are filled with the harmony of 
these two. 

‘“* Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 
Thee from myself, neither our love from God.” 
His ideal of beauty, as Walter Pater remarks, is one 
‘“* Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought, 
Nor Love her body from her soul.”’ 
His love was sensuous as well as spiritual, but there could 
be nothing impure in worshipping the physical beauty of 
a lovely spirit, and he describes such a love in the world 
beyond, where the physical charm is idealized, but where 
there is still that double love of soul and body. 
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In his work there is not the enunciation of great 
principles of world-embracing love or political righteous- 
ness ; with no great purpose to stir men’s hearts to great ac- 
complishments, he yearned for self-expression, for “a visible 
embodiment of his thoughts.” They are his own feelings 
that he has expressed in his “ Hand and Soul.” Chiaro, 
the artist, who had painted Madonnas, Saints, and Holy 
Children, noted that the multitudes ceased to throng to see 
his pictures as they passed through the towns, and the 
blood of a deadly feud had been splashed upon his allegory 
of Peace in the vestibule of the church; and he had de- 
spaired of doing the noble work he had longed to do. 
Then the image of his own soul appearing to him, com- 
forted him, persuading him of the folly of judging his 
own offering or of telling God he is not content; ‘‘ What 
He hath set in thine heart to do, that do thou; it is this 
sacrifice that He asketh of thee. For God is no morbid 
exactor ; with Him is no lust of Godhead. I am an image 
of thine own soul within thee. See me, and know me as I 
am. Take now thine Art unto thee, and paint me thus 
as I am, to know me ; weak, as I am, and in the weeds of 
this time ; only with eyes which seek out labour, and with 
a faith not learned, yet zealous of prayer.” And Chiaro 
did as his soul bade him. 

This was Rossetti’s work,— to give expression to what 
he found within his heart. Shall we say he has no mes- 
sage, no inspiration, no incentive to higher things. Then 
must we say that nature has no message of inspiration, 
because her various language is not always definitely to be 
understood. That life is not in vain which has revealed 
something, perhaps has revealed only its own moods: for 
full expression of what is in one, in any art, is great and 


ennobling to mankind. 
—Russell T. Mount. 
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A TOUCH OF THE WORLD 





I had always known that some mystery shadowed the 
early part of my friend Burton’s life, but it was not until 
one stormy night last winter that he told me the story of 
his youth. We were sitting before the wood fire in the 
smoking-room of a Paris club, and the roaring of the wind 
and rain outside formed a weird accompaniment to his 
voice. He began without apology or preface. 

As you know, I am an American, although I have 
lived most of my life in France. For some unknown 
reason, when I was twenty-one I became imbued with a 
most intense religious enthusiasm, and nothing would do 
but that I should straightway leave the world and enter 
the church. My mother and I were travelling in southern 
France at the time, and against the wishes of my parent, I 
applied for admittance to a Benedictine monastery that 
stood high up among the foothills of the Pyrenees. My 
mother left me with tears, predicting that I would join her 
in Paris in less than a month; and I verily believe that it 
was only the pride of a fool that prevented me from fulfill- 
ing the prophecy. 

The life of a novitiate is not a path of roses, and I had 
not been in the monastery a week, before I realized that I 
had never been intended for the church. But, asI say, 
my foolish pride would not let me acknowledge my mis- 
take, and so I went on and on, until it was too late to turn 
back. Up with the birds, and to bed at nine; work, work, 
work, and no play. Never a sight of a woman’s face from 
one weary month’s end to another. At last came the final 
day, and I took my solemn vows of stability, chastity, and 
celibacy. When the dreary business was over, I ran to my 
new cell, and man that I was, threw myself upon the cot 
in tears. Then the full force of the thing that I had done 
came to me, overwhelming me with the hopelessness of my 
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position. I had been born a man of the world, and even 
as a child worldly pleasures had appealed to me: indeed, it 
was but the caprice of the sensation-seeker that had made 
me a monk, and now, fool that I was, I was bound for life. 
In Paris I had been constantly in the company of women, 
and now I felt the need of feminine society: well, it was 
my own fault; I had sold the birthright God had given 
me, and the penalty was sufficiently just. As I lay there 
musing thus bitterly, there came, vibrating on the evening 
air, the soft voice of the convent bell, calling to prayer. I 
had no idea whether it was terce or nones or vespers, and 
I cared much less, for the tones of that bell that thrilled to 
me in my lonely cell, only mocked me with my bondage; 
and I turned in a fit of impotent and childish rage. There 
on the stool at my side lay my Bible, and, grasping it, I 
flung it with all the strength of my arm against the bars 
of the window; then, coward that I have always been, I 
sprang from my cot, and picking up the Holy Book, fell on 
my knees, kissing it, and praying to God for forgiveness for 
the awful sacrilege I had committed. 

My absence at prayers that day passed unnoticed, for 
the good fathers pictured me at my devotions, thanking 
the Lord for the inestimable privilege of becoming one of 
their holy order. Oh, but my life was a mockery during 
those months : but I tried to do my duty, and if I failed, it 
was not entirely my fault. 

I tell you these things only to show you the state of 
my mind, trusting that, in your soul, you may find some 
extenuation for me in the events that followed. Looking 
back on these events now, I suppose they were inevitable ; 
I was young, and mad for the freedom I had sold. 

We were not supposed to pass the gates unless sent on 
some errand by the abbot, but during the period of my 
novitiate, I had, by chance, stumbled on a small postern 
door that opened out of the refectory. It’s appearance of 
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desertion told me plainly enough that it had not been 
opened in years. I had taken an impression of the lock, 
and during my spare moments, had moulded a rough key, 
thinking it might be some pleasure to walk without the 
walls at night, and so have a privilege that my brothers 
could not share. You see what a selfish monk I was. 

One day the abbot sent for me, and I found him in 
his library, busily writing. Hardly glancing up, he said, 
“Brother, take these manuscripts to the abbess Mary.” 

I stood coughing and stammering, as, with many a 
blush, I tried to explain that I had had no idea that the 
monastery was blessed with an abbess. 

He looked up with a frown, and then—I suppose he 
was human too—a smile played about the corners of his 
mouth. “Oh, I see,” he said, “you do not know of the 
convent. Very well, you may go, and send one of the 
others to me.” 

But the desire to see something new, and the possibil- 
ity of once more feasting my eyes on a woman, made me 
plead with him to make use of my services. 

“Very well,” he consented. ‘Take the path through 
the wood; at it’s end you will find the convent. Give the 
package to the abbess, and she will give you one in 
return.” Then, as I was turning to leave the room, he 
detained me, and with a worried look went on: ‘Be as 
quick as you can; this is not quite regular. I fear I should 
not send you on this errand, but my porter is ill, and this 
is imperative; but brother Ignatiuns—hold a moment. 
Keep your eyes on the ground, and look not the abbess in 
the face. She is a good and holy woman, but the Lord 
loveth an humble and a contrite heart.” 

I set out with a lighter heart than I had carried since 
entering the monastery ; I rejoiced in my freedom, and Na- 
ture rejoiced with me. The sun of early spring cast 
slanting beams into my blinking eyes, while the birds 
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laughed at my discomfiture. It was a touch of the world 
again, and the green leaves, that were just unfolding, 
seemed to be congratulating me on my temporary return. 
Oh, but life was worth living that morning! 

The convent was like many another that I have seen 
since, but the first sight of it, as its walls and roof 
lay basking in the sun, caused an _ uncontrollable 
thrill, and it was with a strange feeling at my heart 
that I stepped across the road and pulled at the iron ring 
before the grill. A bell in the courtyard claeged discord- 
antly, and in response, a wizened old hag drew back the 
grating, and peered out at me. 

“And what is the reverend father’s will?” she asked, 
making the sign of the cross. 

“Blessings on thee, mother: I would see the abbess.” 

“Do you come from the father Francis?” she asked 
doubtfully. 

“The father sent me,” I answered, inwardly chafing 
at the delay, and fearing lest I might, after all, be denied 
admittance. 

She slowly opened the gate, and stood aside as I 
passed in. My state of mind was very unmonastic as I 
walked across that courtyard, for I imagined that from 
every one of the surrounding buildings feminine eyes 
were peering out at me. I fear I judged those holy 
people by myself. 

A servant conducted me to the library and left me, 
as I thought, alone, while she went in search of the 
abbess. It was a large room with high walls, and was 
surrounded with book shelves, filled with row after row 
of musty volumes. In a dark corner was a deep seat where 
I decided to wait until the abbess should come, but before 
I had walked half across the room, I saw that it was 
already occupied, for in the corner, almost hidden by the 
curtains, was a girl, apparently in tears. 
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Going to her, I gently placed my hand on her head— 
a head covered with thick brown ringlets. 

“Oh, Mother,” she sobbed, “will you not bless me and 
forgive me?” 

“My child,” I began, “‘to err is human, to forgive 
divine.’ What care you for any human forgiveness? It 
is God's to forgive: ask Him, and He will not deny you.” 

She sat up with a startled cry, uncovering her face. 
As I live, I have never seen a sight half so pretty. Her 
hair was disheveled, and her cheeks and eyes were red with 
weeping, but Mother of God! what cheeks! what eyes! I 
am at a loss for words that will describe her, but I can say 
that she was the most beautiful creature I had ever seen, 
for she was little and perfectly shaped, and her hazel eyes 
possessed soul. Yes, you could see it in those eyes. Her 
soul was bare to the world, and it was beautiful and spot- 
less. 

“Brother,” she began apologetically, “bless me, and I 
will tell the mother you await her.” 

“No, no,” I protested with much warmth, “sit here 
beside me, and tell me what troubles you. Have they been 
ill-treating you?” 

A look of startled surprise passed over her face, and 
for a moment I thought she would leave me, but only for 
a moment, for my glance compelled her, and she sank 
gracefully into the seat at my side. 

“Brother,” she asked with downcast eyes, “will the 
mother not be displeased?” and she fingered her beads, 
her lips moving in a most tempting manner, as she began 
to tell them, one by one. 

You must remember that I had not seen a woman 
since leaving Paris, a mortal year ; and is it to be wondered 
at, that at the unexpected sight of this most beautiful of 
her sex, I should become wildly infatuated? 

I placed my hand on her’s; it trembled at my touch, 
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but she did not withdraw it. “Sister,” I said huskily, 
“cease praying, I would talk with you.” 

“What would you say, brother?” 

“ Why were you weeping?” 

“T was wicked, and sinned, and wept for repentance.” 

My errand, my order, and everything else in the world 
were forgotten in talking to her, and she became deeply 
interested, and listened eagerly to what I had tosay. Fi- 
nally I heard light footsteps coming down the long corri- 
dor, and raising her hand to my lips, as an act of crowning 
folly, I kissed it again and again. 

“Sister,” I said, “I will be at the edge of the forest at 
ten tonight; meet me there if you can find a way out.” 

“No, no,” she begged, pressing the hand I had kissed 
to her red young lips. 

“ Yes,” I insisted, “for my soul’s sake, if not your own 
—for the sake of my soul,” and then, hypocrite that I was, 
I blessed her as the abbess entered the room. 

I have a vague remembrance of apologies from the 
good lady for keeping me waiting; and of messages to the 
good, the holy father Francis; but nothing definite re- 
mains, for my head was full of the strange girl who had 
just left me. 

My return through the woods was quickened by a 
series of new emotions. The world was changed, and the 
change was indescribably pleasant; but through all my 
reflections I was troubled with a dull sense of wrong, and 
I knew that my conscience would never reconcile itself 
with mv inclination; but then I comforted myself with the 
most uncomfortable assurance that the little sister would 
not ineet me, and at that I became very sad. 

That afternoon my mind was a chaos. I never 
thought of seeking mental relief in prayer, and perhaps 
that was just as well, for prayer, under the circumstances, 
would have been sacrilege. 
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When the good brothers had retired, I made my way 
with wildly beating heart to the refectory, and opening 
the postern door, stepped out under the stars. The cool 
night breeze fanned my flushed face and calmed me some- 
what, but the sileuce of the wood was terrifying. The 
dark shadows of the trees, that the moon flung across my 
path, seemed to be pitfalls, into which my infatuation was 
leading me blindfold, and I was trembling with actual fear 
when finally I reached the edge of the woods, and sat down 
to await her possible coming. To my surprise, she came. 
Like a fairy flitting among the trees, she came to me, and 
standing before my knees, made the sign of the cross. 

“May the good Lord bless you and keep you, brother,” 
she said with an audible tremor in her voice. 

“Oh, nonsense,” I said roughly, “Sister, it is no time 
to speak of the Lord; I have come to talk of other things.” 

She drew back with a cry, and I sprang to my feet, 
cursing myself for my harsh words. “Forgive me—” I 
began, but the words would not come; I could find noth- 
ing to say, so we turned and walked deep into the woods. 
On a rock we rested, and for some time gazed in silence 
through the interlacing trees, at the inaccessible stars: 
then she left me. And so the spell was cast upon me, and 
I was happy. It was a sweet and simple happiness in 
spite of all, for night after night, we met in the same way, 
and, with hardly a word, sat for hours, side by side, find- 
ing sufficient depths in the communion of our souls. But 
one night it changed. As I sat looking at her while she rested 
contentedly beside me, it came over me that it was love 
that held me in it’s meshes, and that life would be but a 
mockery without love’s fulfillment. Then I cursed the 
vows that held us apart, and so brought myself back to 
earth again. Her figure was draped with an old shawl, 
but it had all been done in such an artistic manner that it 
seemed like the dress of a princess. Her long brown hair 
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had become unfastened, and fell in heavy masses to her 
waist,—and this was a child of the church—a nun. I! 
laughed to myself; church or no church, God had intended 
her for me, and then with sickening force the remembrance 
of our vows came back again. 

I put my arms about her for the first time, and she 
did not deny me. Her head rested on my shoulder, and 
with a sigh she closed her eyes. 

“Sister,” I said, “you have never told me of your 
life.” Then she began speaking softly, like one in a 
dream. The breeze blew her thick wavy hair across my 
face, and I held it to my lips as she told me the short 
story of her life. Born of a good family, she had come to 
the convent by her own wishes, to escape the disagreeable 
attentions of the man her father desired her to marry. 
That had been but a year or so ago, and she had had no 
idea of love then. 

“Oh, brother, I had no idea of love then.” 

“And now?” I asked, looking into her eyes. 

“And now,” she repeated, ‘God knows!” 

“And you know,” I cried with conviction. ‘Tell me 
that you know, for as there is a God in heaven, I will 
never live without you.” 

She drew back from me in horror. ‘ Hush, brother,” 
she whispered, with her frightened eyes on mine, ‘*it is sac- 
rilege.” 

“T care not,” I insisted. ‘You are frightened, go: It 
is perhaps better that you should leave me; if you do not 
love me, it is kindness.” 

“Perhaps it is better,” she said dully, “this only 
makes it harder to bear.” 

From the depths of the woods came a clear sweet 
tenor voice, carrying the melody of some song of the 
Southern provinces. We both started guiltily, but I drew 
the little sister on my knee aud comforted her. The voice 
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came nearer and nearer: some occult influence seemed to 
be drawing it to us, and we were capable of no effort to 
escape it. All the superstition in my nature came to the 
surface, but I would not show my fear before the woman I 
loved ;soI sat still while she cowered in myarms. Finally 
I saw him through the trees, apparently an old man, dressed 
in the fantastic garb of the hermit. 

“O monk who sittest in the night with a woman, why 
do you pray?” 

The voice sounded human enough, and I answered 
with spirit, “And who are you who ask?” Then the 
thought of his carrying tales to the monastery came to me, 
and I added, ‘“‘Why do you spy on us?” 

“T have watched you night after night, thinking no 
harm would come of your folly, but to-night I have come 
to warn you.” 


“We care not for your warnings,” I answered. “All 
we ask is to be left in peace.” 
“Peace!” he said scornfully. ‘You will never be at 


peace until you are man and wife.” 

“Then we will never be at peace,” the sister said, 
“for, alas, I am a nun, and may never marry.” 

“Have you not broken your vows in coming here to 
this man? Why should you hesitate at this final step that 
will complete your happiness?” 

“T am a child of God, and may never marry,” she 
repeated firmly, “It would kill my soul.” 

“And what of your soul?” the strange man asked. 
“Ts it subject to any limitations a cowled body of rogues 
may place upon it? It is yours, and God has ordained for 
it a destiny. Foolish child, what is your belief then?” 

“T believe in God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost,” she answered devoutly. 

“And I,” he cried, with the light of inspiration in his 
eyes, “ believe in the sun, the moon, and the stars. There 
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are enough lessons in the heavens before my eyes, to fur- 
nish food for all the souls God ever imprisoned.” 

“You speak of God as if He existed,” I said, “ and 
yet you scoff at the church which His Son, by His cruci- 
fixion, founded.” 

“T will not discuss creeds with you,” he answered. 
“T came here to prove to you that your first duty now is 
marriage. Tell me, do you not love the sister at your 
side?” 

“More than the whole world,” I answered fervently. 

“ And you,” he asked, turning to my bewildered com- 
panion — “do you not love the brother, for whom you have 
already risked the stigma of your church—do you not love 
him?” 

I waited eagerly for her answer. It was slow in com- 
ing, and then was but a slightly perceptible nod of the 
pretty head. 

“Then in the name of all the saints you worship, why 
should you not marry ?” 

“ Because,” she answered in a low voice, “my vows 
make itimpossible. Then she turned to me with a strange 
light in hereyes. ‘Oh, brother, why do you not help me?” 

“TI do not wish to help you,” I answered gently. 
“ Before God I am a sinful man. I cannot help you.” 

The hermit smiled, and turning, said to her, “ you are 
attempting to sacrifice your happiness for a scruple that 
should not exist. Look up into the sky. Do you see the 
stars? Count forever and you could not begin to tell me 
how many are there. For all those that you see, there 
are an infinite number of others, up, up, up where your 
eyes can never reach. Each star is the center of « gigantic 
system. The earth is but the veriest atom in this unlim- 
ited universe that crowds the infinity of space. And you 
—what are you? Do you suppose that God watches every 
movement of yours? Do you think, for a moment, that 
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He cares a snap of His finger for man’s institutions? Has 
He ever, in any way, set the stamp of His approval on the 
monastic idea? Did you make your vows to Him, or be- 
fore an image of His so-called Son? No, I am not an 
atheist, but I worship my Maker as Nature has taught me. 
You have been given a destiny ; follow it out or not, God 
is not watching you now, you are too small. Look at the 
stars—1millions— billions—millions of billions of them— 
and you are not even a star. So seize the happiness that 
is within your little grasp, for if you resist as strong an 
impulse as this love of yours, your destiny will waver 
miserably ; your life will be torture ; and if there is pun- 
ishment hereafter, you will have fully deserved it.” 

I did not entirely agree with him, yet I stretched my 
hand out to her; but she drew back. ‘No, no,” she 
pleaded, “I have tried to do right, and now this is the 
devil come to tempt me. I know that I am small, but 
God is great, and he is watching me now.” 

“ Look at the stars,” the old man said sternly. 

She turned to me helplessly. ‘ Do you want me to 
sin?” she asked, with the tears glistening on her long 
lashes. 

“T want you to be my wife,” I answered. 

“Then my sin is on your head,” she cried. “I will 
be here to-morrow night, and I will go with you.” 

“ Swear it by the stars,” the old man said, and she 
swore it by the eternal stars. 

He must have slipped noiselessly behind the rocks, 
for when we looked down again, we were alone. We 
were both unnerved, and parted without further words. 

The next day seemed without end, and when evening 
came at last, I was miserably weak. Had I done right 
in urging her as I had? Those words, “then my sin is 
on your head,” haunted me continually, but the die was 
cast, and all my mental cowardice could change nothing. 
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After compline I retired to my cell; and when quiet 
reigned over the monastery, dressed myself in civilian 
clothing, a suit of which I had managed to retain, and 
descending to the refectory, unlocked my postern door, and 
left the place, as I believed, for the last time. 

I found her by the rocks, and she looked at me with 
new interest, for this was the first time she had seen me in 
the garb of the world. She was closely wrapped in a long 
cloak, and so pretty did she look, that I clasped her to my 
breast, and, for the first time, kissed her. The thrill of 
her lips settled everything : there was no hesitancy now: 
all doubt was at an end. We walked to the nearest town, 
and there, after I had bought a special license, we were 
married. The next day we took the train for Paris, monk 
and nun no longer—but man and wife. 


When Burton had finished, I looked at him for a long 
time in silence. 

“ Perhaps I have made a mistake in telling you,” he 
finally said, ‘“‘ but you are my best friend, and I needed to 
tell someone.” 

“ Have you never regretted it?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, doubtfully twirling his thumbs. “My 
earthly happiness has been worth it all.” 

“ And are you satisfied that it was perfectly right?” 

His answer came simply, and without the least affec- 
tation, “If there is a hell, I think that my punishment lies 


there.” 
—Charles Wadsworth Camp. 
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SEA PASTEL 





My shallop floats where the golden motes 
Of the sunbeams glint in the sea, 

The breezes ride across the deep 
Hymning their song to me; 

While the emerald waters never sleep, 
And the land sinks on the lea. 


My light boat dips to the billows’ lips 
In greeting on their way, 
In diamond shower falls back again 
The salt sun-tinted spray ; 
And purple-robed is the mighty main 
At the flight of parting day. 
—Elmer Brown Mason. 





IN ACADIE 





On the banks of the Bayou Teche at St. Martinsville 
stands a huge oak tree whose gnarled and knotted limbs 
still support a luxuriant foliage. It is certain that it had 
already reached considerable size over one hundred years 
ago, when Evangeline landed under its shade after her 
wearisome trip up the Teche, only to find that Gabriel had 
just departed. 

One spring afternoon some years ago, a young girl was 
standing on the bank of the bayou under thistree. In one 
hand she carelessly swung her sunbonnet, and the wind 
was playing havoc with the smooth braids of her glossy, 
black hair. It was seldom that one could surprise a glance 
from her dark eyes, but on occasion they could light up 
with unexpected brilliancy. 

Far up the street the shrill tones of Madame Thenardier, 
keeper of the little store, could be heard conversing volu- 
bly in French with some Acadian farmer. Otherwise not 
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a sound broke the silence. It was hard to believe that 
this quiet, dull little town had ever been different. Yet 
there had been a time when the gaiety of St. Martins had 
caused men to call it “Le Petit Paris”; when its streets 
had swarmed with bright-eyed Creoles whose languorous 
glances fell on admiring attendants; when Parisian sing- 
ers, come to perform at the French opera in New Orleans, 
had also visited St. Martins, there to sing before an 
audience fully as fastidious as one could find in the largest 
cities ; when the tiny magazins had been filled with novel- 
ties from Paris. All this had passed away with the Old 
South, and nothing remained save the memory. 

St. Martinsville has other memories besides the souvenirs 
of those far-off gala days. Behind the little cathedral there 
is a grave covered with crumbling bricks and mortar. 
There is laid the dust of Evangeline, freed forever from 
her hard fate. The Northern poet has altered the story to 
suit himself, but the Acadians will tell you the real history 
of Evangeline. A maiden, separated from her lover in 
the flight from Acadia, came down the Bayou Teche in 
search of him. Unable to find him, she fell into a fixed 
state of melancholy, and died with the name of Gabriel on 
her lips. 

Perhaps it was of this story that the young girl was 
thinking that spring afternoon. As she stood there, the 
lithe grace of her figure was evident even under the stiff 
folds of her homespun dress. 

Suddenly a pirogue shot out from the opposite shore of 
the bayou. It was propelled with noiseless yet powerful 
strokes by a young man. After a short glance toward him, 
the girl turned her face away, and fixed her eyes steadily 
down stream. 

“ Adjieu, Jeanne Modeste,” said the occupant of the 
pirogue, as it came near. The Acadians use this form 
of address whether at meeting or at parting. 
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“ Adjieu, Philippe,” said the girl, reluctantly. 

He began the conversation with an undeniable assertion. 
“The bayou is higher than usual.” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, as reluctantly as before. 

“ Ma p’tite, is this true that I hearof your going away ?” 
With growing rebellion of the girl’s obstinate silence he 
proceeded. ‘“ We ’Cadyuns are not wanderers. Since our 
fathers came from the North, we have been content to re- 
main still. Why, cherie a 

“Quo foir?” (pour quoi), repeated she. ‘“ Because I 
ain tired of this.” 

“ But you can’t go!” 

“Tu vas voir.” 

“Ah! ah!” With a sudden impulse he threw himself 
into the pirogue and drove it to the other side. 

The girl watched him curiously. Little cared she, 
though she knew that the blinding tears in his eyes were 
the cause of his blundering in his efforts to move the skiff 
to the live oak tree near. 

Jeanne Modeste sat for some time longer under the tree. 
At intervals she could hear a woman singing in the little 
French hotel which stands on the bank of the bayon. 
“There’s Clotilde,” she said to herself. Clotilde was an 
alien in St. Martinsville. Ordinarily a quiet mulatto with 
gay turban, at the times when the bayou was high with 
yellow flood water she became restless and excited. Who 
can tell what event in her past life had left this strange 
hallucination in her disordered brain? ‘The more super- 
stitious of the neighborhood sbunned her. ‘“’L, pas retour 
zamais, zamais”.—this much could be heard at the end of 
every verse of her song. 

“ Ouf!” said Jeanne Modeste, “‘she is voudoo. ‘ He’s 
gone, he’s gone forever ’—that is not a pretty song.” She 
was glad when she saw her father at the head of the street 
ready to take her home. 
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“ Look,” said Madame Thenardier to the little group 
gathered in front of the store, “old Pastoret and his daugh- 
ter. So she goes to the exposition at Sicago.” 

“ The girl is the best spinner in St. Martin’s parish,” 
said Pierre Bénézet. 

“ A good spinner, yes! but pretty, never!” said Mme. 
Thenardier. Her daughter, Rose, and Jeanne Modeste 
Pastoret were rival beauties. 

“That gun of Pastoret is what I have envy to possess ; 
from the north M’sieu the young man has sent it,” said 
the blacksmith. 

“Aie! Aie! M’sieu, who was staying with a broken 
ankle bone at old Pastoret’s. He made Rose des compls- 
ments polts,” said the little shopkeeper. ‘“ He also lives in 
Sicago,” added Madame, ruminatingly. 

Meanwhile Evangeline and her father on their way 
struck out of the town, at first along a road hedged high 
on both sides with huge banks of Chickasaw roses. By and 
by they came upon the open prairie, which stretched 
toward the setting sun as far as the eye could reach. 

Few who met the stolid ’Cadyun farmer with his pretty 
daughter by his side could have guessed the ferment of 
thought behind the beautiful depths of her dark eyes. For 
they were beautiful ; even Lance Morris admitted that. 

At first he had chafed under the accident which had in- 
terrupted his journey a-horse through the beautiful prairie 
country of Southern Louisiana. Later the unconventional 
novelty of life under the Pastoret roof-tree had taken his 
fancy. He learned to watch for the occasions when Jeanne 
Modeste’s eyes would forget their duty and deference to look 
out from downcast lids. Then he went away, and forgot, 
unconscious of the restless trouble he had left behind in 
the young girl’s heart. 

As Jeanne Modeste and her father rode along, the suu 
disappeared below the horizon, and darkness settled over 
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the prairie after the short, almost imperceptible twilight 
of that region. When at length they reached home, the 
door opened, letting out a flood of light into the darkness, 
and outlined against the light were seen numerous mem- 
bers of the family Pastoret. Behind them the room with 
its scanty furnishings, a loom in one corner, a few chairs 
with seats of hide. 

Evangeline sang a little song that night as she worked 
—something about “ Sans toi, sans espoir.” A subtle glad- 
ness flickered over her face. 

“ We are preparing des noces soon,” said /a vielle aside 
to Pastoret. 

“ Pouf ! you have the husband selected so soon ?” 

“Not too soon,” said /a vtelle. 

“Perhaps, perhaps, if you say it.” 

Later /a vielle mounting to the loft where the younger 
ones slept, found Evangeline’s eyes wide open and bright. 

“ Qu’as fu donc, p’tite?” 

“Only glad to be going away so soon, maman.” 

“ Philippe Maillot is gone to New Iberia to work in the 
mill,” said Pastoret a few days later. 

“He wishes to earn some money,” said /a vielle, watch- 
ful of Jeanne Modeste. 

But the girl gave no sign that she had heard. 

* * * ™ * * * 

Night in the city. On a residence street a girl stood 
looking into the lighted windows of a house. 

In one corner of the Louisiana building at the ‘““World’s 
Fair” a sober-clad band of Acadians, gathered from all 
parts of the State, sat and spun, while the people rushed 
by, or bought their home-woven cloth at fabulous prices. 

At first Jeanne Modeste scanned everyone in the hope 
of seeing Morris. But he never came. Later she began to 
long for the cool, green stretch of the prairie, instead of the 
white glare from the buildings. There were times when 
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the bustling crowd faded away, and she saw the yellow 
Teche and the retreating pirogue. The looms took 
on the measure of Clotilde’s song, and hummed “’L, pas 
retour zamais, zamais,” till she shuddered. Then she took 
matters into her own hands. 

If the other houses had seemed grand, this seemed 
grander than any of them, as she stood peering into its 
windows. All this magnificence was so utterly foreign to 
anything she had known before. She was not envious of 
it, but merely felt oppressed by it. There was a movement 
in the house. 

A few minutes later Morris, impelled by some reason, 
came out of the door. The stars shining above made him 
think of how their soft radiance used to fall on the Bayou 
Teche, and for a moment he felt again the subtle, elusive 
charm of that faraway land. He even thought that he 
would have to return there sometime, when he could man- 
age it conveniently. 

But Jeanne Modeste had crept away, dumbly suffering, 
and scarcely understanding why she suffered. 

* * * * * * 

Of the river craft which line the levee at the foot of old 
Bienville street, New Orleans, some are up-river boats, no 
longer gorgeous with the gaudy splendor of former days, 
some with gay sails are luggers up from the gulf, some ply 
the tortuous bayous which cover the State. The boat for 
the Teche soon leaves the yellow river behind, and glides 
along the bayou, past old plantation houses, deserted sugar 
mills, swamps dense with cedar trees. 

Ten weeks later Jeanne Modeste was passing all these. 
How should she know that, as they passed New Iberia at 
dusk, under the shadow of the shore a solitary man lay in 
a canoe and watched the boat out of sight ? 

Pére Pastoret was not acute—he had long ago handed 
all perspicacity over to /a vtelle—but when he saw Jeanne 
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Modeste, “ Hé, petite, thou art pale,” he said. The group 
gathered to watch the arrival nodded approval. 

Some time after the return of Jeanne Modeste, Pére Pas- 
toret was going into town. La vielle followed him to the 
china-aster tree in front. 

‘“‘ What is the letter which Jeanne Modeste has directed 
you to take to town and which she has sat up half the night 
in completing?” 

“Chut! how does one know?” said Pastoret, prepar- 
ing to mount. 

“To the young monsieur from the North, eafn?” 

“* See for yourself.” 

“La, la. It must be arrested.” 

“* But the poor child 3 

“ Pastoret, thou art a ninny, 
the letter into tiny bits. 

La wielle sat and watched, calm, inscrutable, while 
Jeanne Modeste waited for an answer to a letter which had 
never been sent. 

One day Jeanne Modeste met Philippe Maillot walk- 
ing with Rose Thenardier, and passed with erect head. 

“The Pastoret girl permits herself airs,” said Mme. 
Thenardier, acidly. 

The following spring Jeanne Modeste, coming out of 
the little cathedral after confession, turned aside to the old 
graveyard. The long, low lights were touching the worn 
stones with softened splendor. A sudden shadow across 
the crumbling ruin of Evangeline’s grave caused Jeanne 
Modeste to turn and see Philippe Maillot approaching. 
Even Acadian maidens can rise at times superior to /es 


conv.:nances. Holding out her hand, she said softly and 
LD 





” 


said /a vtelle, tearing 


seriously, “‘ Ah, Gabriel 


—Henry A. True. 
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AS THE SOUL SEEKETH 





Soaring above the mists of earthly strife, 

The soul darts arrowlike to realms above. 
Freed from the carking toils and cares of life, 
It finds surcease of evil in the love 

Of boundless thoughts and dreaming fantasies, 
Which float serenely in the farther blue, 

And in the joy of breathless ecstacies 

Wings ever upward on the mission true. 


Bursting the barriers of shackled thought, 
It seeks the truth where seed of truth is sown; 
Its freedom from earth’s bigotry is sought 
By ranging widely in the great unknown. 
A stately temple builds the soul apace, 
Whose fair white walls support the heaven’s dome ; 
And dwelling in its boundless heights can trace 
The mystic realms of God’s eternal home. 
— William Teall MacIntyre. 





“AS YOU LIKE IT’’—A SUGGESTION 








The master-minds of the world for three centuries 
have felt honored if they might elucidate any obscure word 
or phrase in Shakspere, and it would surely be the height 
of impudence for a novice dogmatically to propose any 
radical theory of “As You Like It.” The possibility, 
however, always exists that a crumb may fall from the 
master’s table or that the humble gleaner may carry away 
a kernel or so of good grain in his armful of straw. So 
the theory developed here is offered as the merest sugges- 
tion, in the hope that it may possess some interest — 
though perhaps a mere whimsical interest — for lovers of 
“ As You Like It.” 

There is evidence that some of the stage “‘ business,” in 
Shakspere’s day, was taught the actors by word of mouth — 
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possibly by the master himself. Many unwritten Shaks- 
perean traditions have descended intact to our times; some 
have been temporarily shelved, only to be revived by a later 
generation; while some, there is good reason to believe, have 
unfortunately fallen into oblivion. Many traditions have 
survived which are nowise indicated in the text, but the 
more subtle and delicate these hints, the more readily 
would their traditions be lost. The suggestion here ad- 
vanced deals with a possible stage-usage of Shakspere’s day. 

Is Orlando so great a dupe as the current interpreta- 
tions of “As You Like It” would have us believe? If so, 
he is a most inconsistent one. Before he meets the dis- 
guised Rosalind in the Forest of Arden, his wit proves as 
effective against his brother Oliver and the shrewd Jacques 
as do his muscles against Charles the wrestler. Yet the 
interpreters of this play would blunt the keen edge of his 
wit and depreciate his ready powers of perception the instant 
he is accosted by the “saucy lackey,” Ganymede. Now, 
few lovers, blest with the acuteness of Orlando, could have 
been deceived by so palpable a fraud as that practiced by 
Ganymede. True, it may be urged this is the Forest of 
Arden where the lion lies down with the deer under an 
oak ; but it will be observed that, often as Shakspere violates 
the laws of the material universe, his psychological pic- 
tures are almost invariably true to life. Florizel and Per- 
dita are perfectly natural, even on the “sea-board of Bohe- 
mia,” and most of the characters who haunt Arden-wood 
are confessedly lifelike. Now several of the most obscure 
passages unite to form a chain of evidence that Orlando and 
Oliver have a private understanling with their audience 
during the latter half of the play. 


Thescene now liesin the Forest of Arden. Thedisguised 
Rosalind has no sooner been told by Celia about Orlando, 
than Jacques and that young gentleman enter in high de- 
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bate. The girls “slink by” and note the one-sided word- 
battle, from which Jacques is soon routed. Rosalind (alias 
Ganymede) plucks up courage and tries to “play the 
knave”’ with her lover, with a bold “ Do you hear, forester?” 
Orlando has no mind for the impudence of an upstart youth 
and answers haughtily “ Very well, what would you?” 
Some racy dialogue follows, during which Orlando’s eyes 
have been as busy as his wits, for he begins to grow a trifle 
suspicious that this “saucy lackey” may not be what he 
would seem. He abruptly interrupts her prattle with some 
searching questions :— 


ORL.—Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 
Are you a native of this place ? 


Your accent is something finer than you 
could purchase in so removed a dwelling. 


His suspicions, unallayed by her babble about “an old re- 
ligious uncle,” might have grown embarrassing had not 
Rosalind artfully taken advantage of the inherent vanity 
of man and switched the conversation off to the absorb- 
ing subject of Orlando’s own passion. But svon she begins 
to worry about their next meeting, and so offers — not very 
tactfully —“ I will take upon me to wash your liver as clean 
as a sound sheep’s heart, that there shall not be one spot of 
love in't.” Orlandoisshocked! His whole nature revolts 
at the suggestion. To him it seems better to love and lose 
than to lose his love. ‘I would not be cured, youth” he 
answers curtly, and turns on his heel. Here the psycho- 
logical interest of the play reaches its height. Wild 
with apprehension lest Orlando disappear as suddenly 
as he appeared, and be lost to her, and burning with the 
love which that chance meeting has fanned into flame, 
Rosalind momentarily forgets herself and cries, in all the 
tenderness and entreaty of her natural woman’s voice — 
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“T would cure you, if you would but call me Rosalind and 
come every day to my cote and woo me.” With the un- 
erring instinct of a lover Orlando instantly recognizes 
the voice of his Rosalind and cries impetuously — “ Now, 
by the faith of my love, I will: tell me where it is.” But 
the delighted Rosalind cannot imagine why the simple 
expedient of proposing a mock love-affair has been so in- 
stantly successful. ‘“ Will you go?” she asks again. 
“With all my heart,” exclaims Orlando earnestly. But he 
swiftly realizes that he has met with Rosalind but once 
before ; that she would be displeased if her disguise were 
detected ; and that the greatest care must be used if he 
would win her. “Good youth,” adds the discreet Orlando 
as he follows his new-found love through the glades of the 
Forest of Arden. From this time on he has a part to play 
requiring all of a man’s delicacy and self-mastery. 

By this interpretation of the first meeting in the forest 
Orlando’s behaviour becomes more natural. It is hard to 
explain satisfactorily the contradiction— 

Ort.—I would not be cured, youth, 


Now by the faith of my love, I will : 
éxcept by the fact that Orlando suddenly recognizes Rosa- 
lind’s natural voice, which she has momentarily been be- 
trayed into using. 

The question of Rosalind’s motive for keeping up her 
disguise so long, has been much discussed. In the general 
opinion it was a coquettish desire to probe her lover’s heart 
before revealing her own. But Rosalind had a deeper 
motive as well. She knew that the Duke, her father, 
might hesitate long before allowing her to marry a disin- 
herited, youngest son. But she realized also that weak- 
ness which even dukes share with kings,— the weakness 
for making sweeping promises, even unto the half of their 
dukedoms, when the conditions, however, are never likely 
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to be realized. So the shrewd Rosalind was relying upon 
the divine generosity of dukes for the accomplishment of 
her end, and did not unmask until her father had consented 
to this hypothetical marriage. 

So by Orlando’s accidental discovery of Rosalind’s 
identity a dead-lock is formed. Each lover knows the 
identity of the other, and each has good reasons for not 
disclosing this knowledge. Therefore each must play a 
part, and of the two, Orlando’s requires the more clever 
dissembling. 

And Orlando rises to the emergency, for the girls soon 
pay high tribute to his ability as an actor. Orlando, we 
see, has been doing some clever acting which the girls un- 
consciously appreciate. And here we learn, moreover, that 
Orlando has been kissing Rosalind. This is a fact of 
significance, and has long been a stumbling-block in the 
path of critics of “As You Like It.” Dr. Furness, one of 
the most eminent Shakspereans, says: “It is unlikely, 
indeed scarcely thinkable, that Orlando should have kissed 
Ganymede, and yet Celia’s allusion to ‘the very ice of 
chastity ’ seems to imply that she spoke either from experi- 
ence or as a witness... . . Perhaps Rosalind is thinking 
here only how pure, of necessity, must be the kisses of 
such a man as Orlando.” But the explanation offered by 
the present theory is obviously more simple and plausible. 
Orlando had been only too glad to carry out his love-part, 
even to the minutest details, but has kept himself so well 
in hand as to escape suspicion. 

He plays his difficult part well, although not perfectly, 
for, in more than one passage, the force of his suppressed 
passion finds vent in his words. In passages like these, 
the difference between Orlando and the hero of Lodge’s 
“Rosalynde” is strikingly exemplified. “As You Like 
It” is little more than an inspired dramatization of Lodge’s 
novel. But Shakspere saw that Lodge’s hero could not 
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remain the central figure of his play if he remained the 
dupe of Rosalind. So that, while the lover of the novel is 
as cold as a fish in the presence of his mistress and is ren- 
dered quite ridiculous, the lover of the play is instinct with 
suppressed passion, and is master of the situation throughout. 

The incident of the bloody napkin has direct bearing 
upon this theory. A mock love-affair with a shepherd-boy 
is all well enough for whiling away a hot afternoon ; 
but does not the matter assume a more serious aspect in the 
following scene? Orlando rescues his brother Oliver from 
a lion at the cost of a wound, becomes reconciled to him, 
and then swoons with the name of Rosalind on his lips. 
And after recovering consciousness, his first care is to send 
the shepherd-boy a napkin dyed with his own blood, mak- 
ing Oliver his messenger. Now it would be most un- 
natural for a man in times of such pain and excitement to 
keep a jest with a shepherd uppermost in his mind. And 
it would be equally unnatural for a man to try to work 
upon the emotions of a country lad—but most natural for 
him to attempt to excite the sympathies of the woman he 
loves. 

Before sending Oliver with the napkin, Orlando un- 
bosoms, telling him of Rosalind and her disguise, and 
instructs him in the part which he must play. But 
Oliver is not a natural dissembler like Orlando, and is con- 
tinually making slips. ‘Good morrow, fair ones,” are his 
first inauspicious words. When Rosalind swoons at the 
sight of Orlando’s blood, Oliver is so elated at her emotion 
and Orlando’s consequently brightened prospects that he 
throws discretion to the winds and good-naturedly exhorts 
Rosalind —“ Well then, take a good heart and counterfeit 
to be a man.” A little later Oliver’s blundering tongue 
comes very near precipitating matters. As he is talking 
to Orlando, Rosalind comes up with a dainty “God save 
you, brother” (for he is now engaged to Celia—Rosalind’s 
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pretended sister.) ‘“ And you, fair sister,” returns the gal- 
lant Oliver; but, realizing on the instant what he has said, 
he rushes off wild with mortification over the slip which may 
prove fatal to his brother’s chances. Many conflicting and 
and often involved explanations of this passage have been 
offered, but this one seems more simple and direct than any 
other. 

Orlando takes such care, however, to seem distant and 
depressed in the ensuing dialogue, that Rosalind becomes 
conscience-stricken, and her lover soon knows that he has 
played his part successfully. Hereafter he can be the 
frank, honest man that heis. It issignificant that his only 
words in the denouement are anything but the words of one 
who is experiencing the shock of a startling surprise :— 


Or..—If there be truth in sight, you are my Rosalind. 


In this, as in other particulars, Orlando stands out in 
marked contrast to his prototype in “ Rosalynde.” Anda 
careful comparison of “As You Like It” with its source 
will show, that those features which offer the clearest 
proof of this theory are not even remotely suggested by 
Lodge’s novel. Shakspere must have realized the lack of 
human interest in the novel, and the weak effect of mak- 
ing Orlando the dupe of Rosalind. So, with a light hand 
and subtle art, he wove hints into the fabric of his 
comedy which, if understood aright, should disclose new 
beauties in this, the most charming of his plays. Orlan- 
do’s sudden change of resolution, Rosalind’s talk about 
Orlando’s kissing and dissembling, the passion evident in 
many of Orlando’s speeches to Rosalind, the episode of the 
bloody napkin, Oliver’s blundering, Orlando’s lack of sur- 
prise in the denouement—these are all inventions of Shaks- 
pere’sart. And they forma line of evidencesuggesting that 
more was meant by the master than meets the eye or the 
ear in modern interpretations of “As You Like It.” 
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This theory seems to explain several much-mooted 
points, and that with ease and simplicity,— qualities which 
befit no place better than the Forest of Arden. It seems 
to transform Orlando from a minor character into the 
hero and to make him worthy of such a girl as Rosa- 
lind; to impart to the whole play an added thrill of 
very real, intense life; to remove much of that fantastic 
element which has seemed to many a defect ; and to sup- 
ply more of that subtle, psychological interest which, 
though abundant in the other plays of this period, has in 
this one seemed strangely lacking. All of which is effected 
by creating an understanding between Orlando, Oliver and 
their audience—an unrecorded stage tradition which may 
easily have passed into oblivion soon after Shakspere re- 
tired from the boards of the Globe Theatre. 

This theory is offered, not dogmatically, but as the 
merest suggestion, to be derided or accepted—As You 


Like It. 
—Robert Haven Schauffler. 





TO ROSALIND 





As the sweet words of some forgotten song 
Arrest the eye and stir the reader’s heart, 
And, with the strains of which they are a part, 

Call up an old experience clear and strong — 


The poem of your features thrilled my soul, 
And, when I felt the music of your voice 

Blend with your face to form one perfect whole, 
I knew you well and bade my heart rejoice. 


—Robert Haven Schauffler. 
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UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


Did you ever hear the song of the stream, 
As it coolly ripples along? 

Did you ever hear its voice in a dream 
Of visions called up by its song? 


Did you ever haunt the woods in May, 
Drinking deep of Nature’s moods; 
While forgetting all the world in the sway 
Of the harmony of the woods? 
—Charles Wadsworth Camp. 








| THE GOLF DREAM 
| —_—__ 

The gentle breeze swayed the tops of the tall birches 
in the grove about the Golf Club, and wafted the sweet 
odors of the balsams to Craig Kennedy, as he lay idly 
swinging in the hammock, while the subdued rustle of the 
leaves soothed him into day-dreams, pleasant day-dreams 
about the Golf Girl. 

In the serene August sun Whiteface towered up boldly, 
almost, one felt, within reach. The grim old Sentinels 
stood out sharp and clear against the deep blue of the 
cloudless sky. There was not the faintest suspicion of 
haze, even on distant Mount Marcy. So clear was the 
atmosphere that one almost fancied he could see an occa- 
sional visitor or two drive up to John Brown’s historic 
grave, miles across the valley. It was one of those ab- 
solutely perfect golf days, known only to the Adirondacks. 

Craig was lazily dividing his attention between the 
big orange “ P”’ on his chest and a score card in his hand. 
Both indicated his prowess — the former on a distant grid- 
| iron, and the latter in the tournament that morning, in 
which he had tied the bogey of thirty-eight, on the 
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Tahawus Links. Even the Golf Girl had said it was re- 
markable for this rugged course ; and it was her opinion for 
which he cared most. But she was off across the lake, 
playing tennis with a man with a red “H” on his cap, and 
Kennedy detested tennis, and men with red “H’s” on 
their caps. So here he was, moping and smoking, waiting 
for something to turn up. 

“Mr. Kennedy, I believe?” abruptly inquired a voice 
with a strong Scotch accent. 

“ Yes,” replied Craig gathering himself together with 
an effort; and arising and knocking the ashes from his 
pipe, he observed a tall, spare gentleman ina red and green 
coat, holding a bag of clubs in one hand. 

“T have come all the way from Saranac Lake,” con- 
tinued the Stranger, “just to play with you. I’m looking 
for a man who knows the game. The last one had beaten 
the bogey over at the Ampersand, but I polished him off 
with no trouble. Then they told me you had smashed the 
record here, so I came over.” 

“ Well I did equal the bogey here this morning, and 
it’s a pretty stiff one,” answered Kennedy complacently, 
“but I doubt if I could do it again this afternoon.” 

“ Tf you’re not too tired, Mr. Kennedy, I really would 
consider it a great favor if you would go over the course 
with me,” pursued the Stranger.. ‘ You see, I’m only up 
in this part of the country for a few days, because toward 
the end of the week I have a match on with a chap named 
Vardon at Newport.” 

“This must be some big player,” thought Craig. 
“ He didn’t introduce himself — perhaps I ought to recog- 
nize him from the ‘ Guide,’ but I don’t. This looks as if 
it might be an honor.” 

At any rate there was an element of command in the 
tone of the Stranger, that seemed fairly to force Kennedy 
to call out to the caddies, ‘Get down there by the little 
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white birch, and watch out. There,” he added, carefully 
teeing a ball, “ will you drive first ?” 

“ After you, if you please,” replied the Stranger, with 
a glance that seemed almost to compel Craig to play. 
Addressing the ball with a few preliminary flourishes, he 
swung his driver over his head, and the ball flew down 
past the little birch, and nearly up to the second flag. In 
an instant the Stranger was on the tee. With no nervous 
shifting of feet or swinging his driver, he just drove his 
ball, with apparently no more care than if he were hand- 
ling an inverted cane. But the ball fell far past the sec- 
ond flag, over the hill. It was evident that at this rate the 
Stranger would land on the green in three strokes and 
would so accomplish what would take Craig four; and, try 
as he might, Craig just made it in four. 

That aroused him. Here wasa game worth playing— 
a real test. The second link was a poor one, but Craig 
had learned to drive over by the hedge and get a good lie, 
and, then, with another stroke, a graceful loft and a care- 
ful put, to make it in four. The Stranger was apparently 
not troubled to write five down on his card for this hole. 

As they walked over to the third tee, the Stranger 
complimented Craig on his ability in choosing good posi- 
tions in which to drop the ball ; and, seeing the water-haz- 
ard, remarked that he considered no one more unsports- 
manlike than a man who would use a floater. To all of 
which Craig assented heartily. 

The Stranger drove first, but fell at the foot of the 
bunker across the pond. Craig was elated over the victory 
on the last link, and calculated to clear the bunker, as he 
had done hundreds of times. But somehow or other he 
sliced the ball, and away it went ricochetting across the 
water and stopped within a club’s length of the shore— 
and floated. In vain he urged that a ball is often a floater 
when it is not marked so, but the Stranger, with an exas- 
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perating smile, bade him fish it out, toss it on the bank, 
and lose a point. Vexed as he was, he managed to finish 
that link even with his opponent. 

The fourth hole was a short one. Carefully he put 
all his strength into a clean swing ; the ball soared up and 
away and landed, he could see, away down the hill on 
the green — he would do this one in two strokes. But 
the Stranger, in the same nonchalant way, to Craig’s cha- 
grin, landed on the green, too. 

The fifth found them still neck and neck. Between 
the sixth and seventh they rested awhile at the little 
mountain stream that feeds the water-hazard, and had a 
little discussion on the way some ladies cheat at golf just 
as at euchre. On the seventh, which was a long one 
across the road, Craig gained the lead, because the rules 
read that the road was to be considered as a hazard, so 
that, by falling on it, the Stranger lost a point. On the 
eighth Kennedy made a desperate effort to increase his 
lead, but failed by not being able to make a long enough 
drive against the evening wind which was springing up. 
The Stranger, however, succeeded in regaining his point 
by the remarkable length of his drives with his brassy. 

The ninth, then, was to decide it. It was directly up 
hill to the Golf Club, and a fine link on which to test one’s 
ability. The first stroke found both Craig and the Stran- 
ger only a few feet apart, neither an inch in advance of 
the other. At the next Craig had slightly the advantage. 
A loft and a put would finish the game for Craig, and he 
would, at least, tie the Stranger. He lofted ; the ball rose 
gently over the brow of the hill and fell on the green. 
The stranger’s ball did the same. It was, then, to bea 
case of putting. As they ascended the slope, Craig saw 
only one ball on the green: that was his, he knew—the 
Stranger’s must have rolled on beyond into the thicket. 
He walked over to where his ball lay, and, as he did so, 
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glanced into the hole. The Stranger’s ball was there! 
Craig had lost the game by a stroke, confound the 
luck ! 

“ A thing that wouldn’t happen again in a hundred 
years!” muttered Craig, stealing a suspicious glance at the 
Stranger. He started. The Stranger was gone. On the 
grass at his feet lay a score card. He picked it up and 
read : 


TaHAWUsS GOLF CLUB 
August 13, I90-. 
COLONEL BOGEY 
IN. 


No. Holes Bogey Score 
1. Tahawus 4 3 
2. Marcy 4 5 
3. John Brown 4 4 
4. Mount Jo 3 2 
5. Adirondack 5 6 
6. Whiteface 4 3 
7. Balsam 6 5 
8. Whitney 4 5 
9g. Sentinel 4 3 
38 36 

Attest, CRAIG KENNEDY. 
* * * * * 


“Here he is,” cried the Golf Girl. “Oh, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, such a game! What have you been doing all the 
afternoon? Just moping in the hammock?” 

“T don’t know whether I have or not,” replied Craig, 
doubtfully, rubbing his eyes and glancing at the score 
card in his hand. It was not signed Colonel Bogey. 

—Arthur B. Reeve. 


























In Memortam 





Inasmuch as it hath been seen fit by our Heavenly Father to take from 
among us our dear friend and classmate, JaMES LAWSON GROVE, who 
by his manliness and Christian character won the respect and friendship 
of all who came in contact with him, and 

WHER:AS, By his death we have suffered a loss which we feel most 
keenly, and which is irreparable, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Class of Nineteen Hundred 
and Two of Princeton University, express to his family our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in this their time of trial, and unite with them in sharing their 
sorrow. 

Grorce T. BROKAw, 
WILLIAM T. MACINTYRE, 
S. CLARK REED, 
ALEXANDER J. BARRON, 
For the Class. 


Forasmuch as God in His Infinite Wisdom hath taken from among us 
our beloved friend and club-mate, JamEs Lawson GROVE, who by his 
manly, Christian character won the esteem and respect of all who were 
associated with him, and 

WHEREAS, We in his untimely death have suffered a great and irre- 
parable loss, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Princeton Elm Club, express 
to his family our deep and heartfelt sympathy in their great sorrow, and 
trust that He, who hath removed their dear one, will aid them in sustain- 
ing their affliction. 

EDMUND BRADY Igo1!, 
JAMES R. WARDROP I9g0!, 
WILLIAM B. SALSBURY 1902, 
JoHN G. CANDOR 1902, 

For the Club. 
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EDITORIAL 


With this issue the Class of Nine- 

The teen Hundred and Two assumes control 

of the Lir. For the retiring staff of 

Retiring Board editors we can have only words of praise. 

Ideals indeed, as we are reminded by the 

author of “ The Choir Invisible,” are like lighthouses,— 

not intended to live in; yet we believe that the last board 

has in large measure lived up to the ideals which it’s mem- 

bers set before themselves at the beginning of the past 

year’s administration. To them as a board we offer our 

sincere congratulations on the measure of success that the 

Lit. has enjoyed under their régime. Our best wishes will 

accompany its individual members, as they go out from 

their a/ma mater to play their part on that broader stage 
which awaits their endeavor. 





In “assuming the burden of editorial re- 

Our Own sponsibility,” we are affected with very much 
the same feelings as those to which most of our 

Attitude predecessors haveconfessed. Chief among these 
isadeep sense of the high standard that has been 

set us by former boards, and of the importance of main- 
taining and, if possible, raising this standard, in a way 
which shall be worthy of the distinguished past of the sec- 
ond oldest college magazine in the country, and of what 
we are fond of believing it’s preéminent position, as 
standing for all that is highest and best in Princeton and 
in Princeton’s intellectual life. We are very ready to 
admit, that to conduct the Lit. as it should be conducted 
will be no light task. But we believe that with the enthu- 
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siastic support of our contributors, and of the whole Uni- 
versity, it not only will be in great measure possible, but 
will bring great pleasure to ourselves. In any case, we are 
very sure, that any labor we bestow upon it will be richly 
recompensed, if, in the coming year, the Lit. be found to 
contribute, in it’s degree, to the growth of that larger 
Princeton spirit—that “ wider, deeper Princeton spirit ”» — 
which we all long to see take possession of our beloved 
University. 


If the Lit. does not represent the best 

The serious literary interest of the entire University, 

it largely fails in its mission. It has no excuse 

Magazine for existing either as a business venture, as an 

undergraduate experiment in journalism, or as 

the organ of a limited number of men from one class who 

compose its editorial board. Its only proper razson a’étre is 

the encouragement of literary activity and interest through- 

out the University, and with that end in view, to provide 

a medium for the publication of the very best literary pro- 

duct of campus and hall. Properly to represent Princeton 

among outsiders and among other universities, its pages 

should contain each month articles, stories and poems, 

selected and eliminated from among the largest possible 
number of contributions. 

We would take this opportunity, at the outset, of urg- 
ing upon you all, both for your own sakes, for the sake of 
your literary magazine, and for the sake of the broadest 
interests of the University, to contribute to the Lit. during 
the coming year. The effect on the successful outcome of a 
football season or of a year’s intercollegiate debating, of large 
and brisk competition for places on the teams, is so univer- 
sally acknowledged, that the presence of an exceptionally 
large number of candidates at the beginning of the year is 
almost taken as an augury of coming success. Just as 
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essential to the literary side of college life is competition 
for positions on the editorial board of our college magazine ; 
that the personnel of each successive board may represent the 
best that is in the class, and that the LiT.’s pages may have 
the uniformly high character which we desire in anything 
that belongs to Princeton. This has not always been the 
case in the past. But we are far from sharing the exces- 
sively pessimistic views of some of our friends. We believe 
that, as the past year has been an advance over the years 
before, so the coming year will mark another step forward 
and upward. But we need above all things your codpera- 
tion and help. 


At least one weighty problem has been be- 

Lit. queathed to us for solution, by the former board. 
We refer to the question whether or not any 

Elections classes lower than the Senior Classshould be rep- 
resented on the LIT. editorial.staff. The hoary 

precedent of fifty-nine years has made it seem to many 
almost a sacrilege to depart from the time-honored custom, 
under which the Lit. is “ Conducted by the Senior Class 
of Princeton University.” Yet we are inclined to be- 
lieve with last year’s editors, that some such change as 
that outlined in the January number by Andrew Imbrie 
’95 (himself a former Lit. editor,) would be an innova- 
tion eminently desirable on very many grounds. While 
we hesitate to make so radical a change before the matter 
has been thoroughly sifted in our own minds, and also well- 
agitated among the undergraduates and alumni, and while 
we desire to follow our predecessors in their wise policy of 
conservatism and the avoidance of precipitate action, yet 
we have thought it well to make a certain provisional an- 
nouncement. If, during the coming year, our hopes are 
realized, and there is sufficient competition among the 
Sophomores and Freshmen to warrant the change, the next 
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board will probably be composed of four Seniors, two Juniors, 
and one Sophomore. It seems best to give this notice at 
the present time, with the view of stimulating activity dur- 
ing the coming year. Definite announcement will be made 
later. 

Senior year does seem so far distant, so dim and hazy, 
to the average Freshman, or even Sophomore, that to our 
mind it is not at alla matter of surprise that he should 
prefer to direct his energies in other channels, where more 
immediate recompense seems to await him than in writ- 
ing for the Lit.; and that, consequently, both the Lir. 
should suffer, and he himself be stunted in his intellectual 
development along the lines of a certain very important 
part of his university training. The proposed change will 
set before him the prospect of membership on the editorial 
board at such a time as will make it seem to him worth 
while to begin trying for it at the very outset. 


The respective importance of the 

Mainly to Our story and the essay in the Lit. has been 
a mooted question with more than one 

Contributors board. Should essays, or should fiction, 
predominate in its pages? Different an- 

swers will be given according to one’s view of the purpose 
of the Lir. It must have been James Russell Lowell who 
told us somewhere, that in an early volume of the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions” there was a paper concerning “A 
certain kind of Lead found in Germany proper for Essays.” 
His comment is that, from his observation, deposits of that 
particularly depressing mineral are by no means confined 
to Germany. All of us can appreciate what character of 
writing it is that he alludes to—the critical dissertation on 
some favorite writer or poet,—dry, heavy, lacking in 
originality and spontaneity, and often, in the case of the 
productions of immature writers, extremely crude. Speak- 
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ing from the point of view of a Liv. editor, this style of 
essay is undesirable. An accumulation of encyclopedic 
information, or a clumsy rehash of the ideas of some other 
writer, on some frequently treated subject of literary criti- 
cism, is not deserving of so much credit, or so well worthy 
of publication, as an essay representing more original indi- 
vidual thought, even though this be, as it necessarily will 
be, in itself of a less ambitious nature. By no means de- 
bar criticism, and much less discourage a true scholarship ; 
but let originality, in subject and treatment, be the prime 
aim. Second in importance only to this, is the requisite 
that a LIT. essay be bright, interesting and entertaining 
reading. 

Most persons of experience will agree, that to write a 
really good short story is an infinitely more difficult task 
than to produce even a very readable essay. The Liv. 
wishes by all means to encourage effort in this line. While 
it is certainly a fact, that the essay is, in itself, upon a 
higher plane of literary and intellectual value than the pro- 
duction of a large amount of fiction of the average quality, 
at the same time a story that approaches our ideal of what 
the Lir. should contain would, for the very reason that 
it is a vara avis, be the more warmly welcomed. In the 
coming year we shall endeavor to maintain a fair balance 
between fiction and essay. Let us suggest, however, that 
there is room in the Lir. for other things than the con- 
ventional essay form, or story form, or poem. ‘The present 
editors feel very deeply the desirability of a greater variety 
than has often marked it in the past. Descriptive and 
semi-historical writing have a scope and possibilities that 
call for quite as much display of talent as the critical essay, 
while at the same time falling usually more within the 
capabilities of the average undergraduate. Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie has made popular an exceedingly charming 
form of writing, in the essayet/es — if we may be pardoned 
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the expression — of “‘ My Study Fire.” Something along 
this line well deserves imitation. With so many widely 
varied paths to travel, the Lit. should have no excuse for 
running in a groove. 

A final word to our contributors. Do not be deterred 
from writing, in whatever vein you find yourself most at 
home. Do not feel that all this is meant for someone else,— 
that you cannot produce anything that the Lit. would ac- 
cept for publication. You can never know what ability you 
have, until you make persistent trial. The LiIT., moreover, 
desires above all things to encourage active effort of every 
kind, and, in the matter of competition for places on the 
board for next year, will take account of all things sub- 
mitted, whether or not we find ourselves able to publish 
them. ‘These words are addressed just as much to the 
present Freshmen as to the Sophomores, and have equal 
applicability to the class that will enter in the Fall. 

There is one other matter of which we wish to speak. 
Our desire is, to come into personal touch with all those 
who have written, are writing, or are thinking of writing 
for the Lir. If you do not know the editors, do not hesi- 
tate to introduce yourself: you will always be welcomed. 
We wish to be of as much use to you as we can, in frank 
and friendly criticism of your work, and we wish you to 
use the same freedom with us, telling us in whatever way 
you think we can improve the magazine, or do anything 
else to build up the largest, broadest interests of the Uni- 
versity. 
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GOSSIP: 


OF MOTLEY AND ITS WEARERS 





“ With all my heart, I'll gossip.’’—Comedy of Errors. 


“ A fool, a fool! I met a fool i’ the forest, 
A motley fool ; a miserable world ! 
As I do live by food, I met a fool ; 
Who laid him down and bask’'d in the sun, 
And rail’d on Lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set terms, and yeta motley fool . . 
ee . Onoble fool! 
A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear.""—As You Like /1. 


When the present Gossip received his warning that he was entrusted 
with the duty of capering in motley to the extent of some eight hundred 
words per month, he was somewhat perplexed. Write a Gossip! 
Though too modest, of course, to mention the fact to any but his in- 
timates, he had suspected that his genius inclined rather towards the epic 
sublimity of Milton, and that his style was perilously like that of Walter 
Pater. And now he was supposed to write breezily and entertainingly 
about the trivialities that engage the attention of the unenlightened. 
Could it be that his beaming face, his fascinating grin, had induced the 
belief that he was a wit? 

His first thought was that it might be an advance to take his pen in 
hand, since that seems to be the way that most people get started on their 
letters. After a brief invocation to the Muse of Gossip (whose name, let it 
be confessed, had slipped his memory), he began, *‘ All who have any 
ability are urged to come out and try.’* No, no! That bright gem of 
original thought must be reserved for the meeting of candidates. The 
whole thing must be done again. 

Since that method of inspiration had failed, the novice tried the next, 
and reached fora pipe. There again wyrd was against him, for his sup- 
ply of tobacco had run ont. Manifestly, his only resource was to seek out 
some unsuspecting friend and borrow a quarter — fifty cents, if possible. 
The story of his two hours of fruitless wanderings is, however, too per- 
sonal a matter to be set down here, where it may be seen by the board 
of editors and an equal number of other readers. No more than this 
can be made public; that, in the course of his weary quest, he fell 
in with friends who sympathized with his literary predicament. 
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Hither, young poet seeking fora theme! Why not take as your text 
a lament that originality is, in the nature of things, incommunicable ? 
On such an argument you could surely write a convincing sonnet. This 
by way of preface to the statement that, five minutes later, the Gossip 
took his solitary way homewards. 

As most people are apt to do when not quite sure what they are 
about, your humble servant set himself to a consideration of his ideals — 
Princeton literary atmosphere, Zi?. prestige, etc., etc. Such reflections 
were pleasant, of course, but hardly fruitful of results; for ideals, like 
many other excellent things, are much more often talked about than sub- 
stantially manifest. Dismissing ideals, then, as being too visionary and 
unsubstantial for the purpose, the Gossip’s mind became once more a 
blank ; and such, in spite of all remedies, it remained for at least a week. 

Someone suggested that two pages might be written about the trou- 
bles of his new dignity. Fie, fie! What a banal suggestion! Thus 
there was nothing for it but to return to the question of his ideals, to tell 
of his purposes and hopes, and write a preface to the admirable series of 
talks with which the editor of this column hoped (and still hopes) to en- 
rich the succeeding issues of the magazine. 

To begin. Now, readers (or reader, if indeed you are not an alto- 
gether hypothetical personage), if you are at all observant you will have 
noticed at the beginning of this department a rather extensive extract 
from a certain speech of Jacques. He is quoted because he knew in all 
its intricacies the whole duty of the wearers of motley. Jacques is an 
authority to be kept always in mind. Such is the first and greatest of 
the Gossip’s ideals. 

For the rest, he intends to follow no rules, no dictates other than 
those of his own moods and the exigencies of the moment. When he 
feels sententious, he will give you kindly advice; when he feels witty, he 
will retail you merry jests, hoping only that you are not mythologist 
enough to trace them to their origin ‘‘in the grey beginning of years, 
in the twilight of things that began.’’ Being an egoist, he will write a 
great deal about himself, some of it truthful, some otherwise. 

With a ministerial gravity of expression he will tell you lies ‘‘ gross 
as a mountain, open, palpable.’’ On the other hand, he will be ironical 
and sarcastic, will affect indifference or contempt, in saying those things 
that he feels most keenly. You must judge for yourself whether or not 
to believe him sincere ; he will do nothing to help you. Rather, he will 
seek to bewilder you with phantasmagoric changes, now dancing gaily in 
the costume of the genial Touchstone, now striving to occupy the expan- 
sive doublet of old Sir John Falstaff, now strutting in the flacking uni- 
form of Ancient Pistol, and now shivering in the storm-rent dripping rags 
of the unnamed fool in Lear. Only, as those garments are somewhat 
overworn and threadbare with long use, he is not ambitious to don the 
constabu]iry weeds of Dogherry. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


As the new editor takes his seat before the Table,— piled high with 
April’s exchanges,— he reflects upon the pleasure and the profit of learn- 
ing what is doing in literary ways at other colleges. It is a good thing 
to look around, and one is incalculably benefitted by gazing over the 
hedges of his own garden into his neighbor’s, even were his own an 
ideal spot. 

In beginning the work of this department for the coming year we 
cannot make comparisons with the exchanges of previous months; our 
task will be merely to say a word or two about those things that seem 
noteworthy. 

The editors have taken the college world quite frankly into their 
confidence. There is one plea for more careful writing on the part of 
contributors, but that magazine must have a fortunately large number of 
contributions from which to select, for none of the unpolished work ap- 
pears. There is a wholesome chat in the Smith Monthly on ‘‘ The Critical 
Spirit’ in college. One feels a personality in most of the essays, which 
makes them mean so much more to the reader. Douglas Moffat’s essay 
on ‘‘ Edward Rowland Sill,” in the Yale Zit. is excellent. The general 
run of stories is fair. A.J. Waring and G. S. Arnold, in the Vale Lit. 
have both been very successful in creating an atmosphere for their 
stories,— it is so hard very often to forget that you are reading a story. 
Miss Edith Laskey has a remarkably bright and well written story of the 
chance meeting of a college fellow and a school girl,—‘‘ The Rustication 
of Billy Burns,” in the Swmith Monthly. 

The best things of this month have appeared in a few magazines. 
There is a superabundance of spring poetry ; but perhaps this is to be 
expected, just as we await many lines on vacation in the next numbers. 
The following, however, is not on the popular theme, and is by far the 
best verse of the month : 


THE MEMORY OF AN HOUR 


Methought I wandered with my own true love 
Into a garden that was all aflower 

With sweet delights ; and grace was given us 
To bide within that place a single hour. 


And what beyond that sweet, short hour might lie 
In store for us, we knew not ; only this— 

That, for the while we trod those garden ways, 
Rapture was ours and deep we drank of bliss. 
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Little we recked the moments as they ran, 
Nor marked I where a shadow dimly crept 
Behind my love. Together hand in hand 
We wandered, and our souls within us slept. 


So the hour passed, but on a sudden One 
Stood by us pointing to the outer gate, 

Whither I turned me, lingering, and sighed — 
Our treasure spent that was so rich of late. 


And going forth, I stood upon a path 
Thorn-planted, rough, and steep, with many a stone. 
Ah me! how cruel for my dear one’s feet, 
Methought,— when turning, lo, I stood alone. 


“And wouldst thou tarry, sweet, nor leave the fair 
Fresh garden which for thee seems fit abode, 

Though I must forth from thence. parting from thee 
To tread alone this drear, thorn-tangled road?" 


In bitterness I cried, and turned again 
To where my love delayed the gate within ; 
Only a shadow rested on the place 
Where something bright and well beloved had been. 


Day follows day. Along that weary path 
Toiling, I cease not from my soul to bless 

The One whose hand held back my love from me 
And spared her this long journey’s bitterness. 


Ofttimes I dream that in a hallowed place 
She stays, there patiently to wait for me. 
Is it a ray of promise gilds the dream, 
Or the soft light of a dear memory ?— 


The memory of a garden where of yore, 
Through shaded ways with sweet delights aflower, 
My love and I together hand in hand 
Had grace to roam for one most blessed hour. 
—Ethel Barstow Howard, in the Smith Monthly. 
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BOOK TALK 


My Autobiography. A Fragment. By the Rt. Hon. F. Max Miiller, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Some one has very charmingly defined for us an ‘‘ autobiography "’ 
as “‘ what a biography ough to be.”” Professor Max Miiller would proba- 
bly not have agreed with this definition, for he maintains that the auto- 
biographer is very seriously handicapped by the danger of failing to do 
himself full justice. He was never afflicted with this failing himself, 
however, and there is no evidence of it in this, his own autobiography. 
Nevertheless the volume before us makes very interesting reading. While 
there is not enough in the egotistic character of the great philologist 
himself to invite or hold the attention, the sketches of the people whom 
he intimately knew during his life on the Continent and afterward at 
Oxford, comprising apparently all the great lights of the Victorian era in 
philosophy, science, literature, art and music, will not fail to hold the 
reader’s interest. 

The style is rambling and gossipy, and the consecuity of the narra- 
tive of his life-history is interrupted by many delightful little discussions 
on all varieties of live topics, such as Weissmanism, and Atavism, the 
study of child and animal psychology, Antisemitism, various musical ques- 
tions, the study of classics, and especially a very interesting comparison 
of the Hegelianism which was all-prevalent in Leipzig during his student 
days, with the Darwinian fever in Great Britain. All these discussions, 
as well as the chat about the people with whom the author came in 
contact, are intensely suffused with the spirit of his own personality. It 
is interesting to hear the later world-famous philologist and translator of 
the Sanskrit Rig Veda, and the thirty volumes of ‘‘ Sacred Books of the 
East,” criticize the method of Greek and Latin instruction in the Gym- 
nasia and Universities. At school, he says, ‘‘I liked my classics, and 
yet I could not help feeling that there was a certain exaggeration in the 
way in which every one of them was spoken of by our teachers ; nay, 
that as compared with German poets and prose writers they were some- 
what overpraised.”’ Later, at the University of Leipzig, he saw no cause 
to modify this impression : ‘‘I confess that, delighted as I was with Gott- 
fried Hermann and Haupt as my guides and teachers in classics, I found 
little that could rouse my enthusiasm for Greek and Latin literature, and 
I always required a dose of that to make me work hard. Everything 
seemed to me to have been done, and there was no virgin soil left to 
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plough, no ruins on which to try one’s own spade.’"’ The immediate 
result of this attitude toward the classics was to turn him more and more 
to the study of systematic philosophy. He found himself under Prof. 
Weisse, at Leipzig, who was himself, under certain limitations, an ardent 
Hegelian, in that ‘‘ Hegel-weary age.’’ Quite humorous is the descrip- 
tion of Weisse’s class-room and his Hegel lectures. ‘‘ The ‘Idea’ was to 
most of the students (though all-talked-of ) ‘ voz, et practerea nihil,’ We 
watched the wonderful evolutions and convolutions of the ‘Idea’ in its 
dialectic development, but of the ‘Idea’ itself, or himself, we had no 
idea whatever. It was all darkness, a vast abyss, and we sat patiently 
and wrote down what we could catch and comprehend of the Professor’s 
explanations, but the ‘Idea’ itself we never could lay hold of.” 

Max Miiller’s object in writing this autobiography, he tells us, was 
twofold: Firstly, to show what he considered to have been his mission 
in life, to lay bare the thread that connected all his labors —the origin 
of thought and languages, as connected with the origin of mythology 
and religion ; and secondly, to encourage young struggling scholars by 
his example and success. What defects it has are in large measure due 
to the nature of the author’s character : and the more he succeeds in 
eliminating himself, which he finds all too difficult, the better we enjoy 
it. The volume, though modestly entitled ‘‘A Fragment,”’ is thoroughly 
well worth reading. 


Etidorhpa—or The End of the Earth. By John Uri Lloyd. New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


‘* Rtidorhpa”’ is one of the most remarkable books that have been 
brought to our notice in some time. And yet ‘remarkable’’ is hardly 
the word to describe it. Something less ambiguous is needed to serve as 
an adjective for a work that teems with the unexplained mysticism of 
the alchemists of the middle ages, and is prophet of the unknown phi- 
losophical sciences of the future. 

The book is of necessity somewhat didactic — if I may use the term 
in connection with an entirely prophetical narrative — but the interest 
never flags. It is a volume that makesone think. That trite, generally 
misunderstood maxim of Cicero’s ‘‘ Nunguam minus solus quam cum 
solus’’ (never less alone than when alone), which appears prominently in 
the introductory chapters, prepares one’s mind for all sorts of unknown 
doctrines, makes one ask oneself if Cicero, the inspired statesman, had 
an inkling of that higher occultism that has been developed to such a 
degree among the obscure adepts of Tibet, and makes one pause, and 
wonder in all seriousness if the possibility of the existence of an astral 
body is such a remote one after all. 

In “ Etidorhpa,’’ we have a story within a story, and, in addition to 
that, we find a hundred pages of matter which Mr. Lloyd heads in the 
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following manner. “ And now follow the remarkable discussions, and 
the astonishing experiments that I— Am— The — Man (the unbidden 
guest) introduced to confound Llewellyn Drury (his unwilling host) and 
the chapters excluded from former editions of Etidorhpa.’’ These ad- 
ditional chapters that partake to a great extent of the nature of an ap- 
pendix, are unusually interesting to the scientific man. There may be 
no ground for Mr. Lloyd's assertions ; the experiments he describes may 
be full of fallacies that would at once appeal to a professional reader ; 
but in spite of all, he preaches remarkable doctrines that are not entirely 
meaningless ; and shows an astonishing knowledge of chemical data, and 
of psychological phenomena, that cannot lightly be passed over. 

It is said to have been, and I can very well imagine it was, a great 
surprise to his friends when the author placed this book before the pub- 
lic ; for although they knew him to be a deep thinker and student in the 
modern field of scientific research, no one suspected that he was possessed 
of such a wonderful psychological insight and such an unusual know- 
ledge of the possibilities of physics. 

One of the most remarkable theories that he propounds and evidently 
believes in, is that gravitation is not a centre but a circle, claiming 
that the so-called centre of gravity is not at the centre of the earth, but 
but eight hundred miles below sea level, basing his proof of this on the 
assertion that what is generally defined as the density of the earth is 
merely an average value. 

The book is full of marvellous, and I may say monstrous ideas, but 
in spite of its didactic—if I may use the word again—nature, it is a 
book that should be interesting alike to the merely superficial reader, 
and to the deeper-thinking scientific man. 


The Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. Gilbert. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 


To those who have grown tired of the Romantic, and so-called clever, 
schools of writing whose productions have been flooding the literary 
market of late years, Mrs. Gilbert’s delightful *‘Reminiscences’’ comesas a 
ray of sunshine. It is an unpretentious little volume, and does not 
attempt to pose as a piece of contemporaneous literature ; but it is this 
very unpretentiousness and modesty that makes it all the more charming 
and welcome. 

Mrs. Charlotte M. Martin, who has edited the reminiscences, in her 
introduction says that her work “‘ has been a labour of love, the only re- 
gret being that no pen could express the quick turns of the head, the 
bright eyes and flushed cheeks, the merry little laugh, that have empha- 
sized and punctuated every good story that has come up during our hours 
together.”’ 

An autobiography in the hands of most is apt to dwindle into an 
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egotistical blowing of one’s own trumpet, but there is nothing of egotism 
in Mrs. Gilbert’s brief account of her life. It is entirely spontaneous, 
and from the heart, and she gives her own impressions without consulting 
the propriety of voicing those impressions before the world. 

Of John Wilkes Booth, she says: ‘‘He was very handsome, most 
lovable and lovely . . . . The love and sympathy between him and his 
mother were very close, very strong, . . . . No, I never felt that it was 
madness that carried him into the plot to assassinate the President. I 
know from my own limited experience how high feeling could run in 
those days.”’ 

Her anecdotes of the great actors and actresses with whom she came 
in contact during her lony life are told with a delightfui humor and a 
sympathetic pathos. There is a minor chord of sadness rnnning through 
the volume; but Mrs. Gilbert, for her part, I can very well imagine, has 
no idea that she is appealing to emotions of one sort or another. 

Her account of her long acquaintance with Mr. Daly, whom she 
naively calls the ‘‘Governor,’’ is punctuated with many stories that 
throw interesting side lights on the great actor-manager’s versatile char- 
acter. Itis a very pleasant and healthy change to turn from the religious 
denunciations and moral novels, that have grown from, and been built 
up around, the stage, and get an insight into the life of that more refined 
class of actor-folk to which Mrs. Gilbert belonged, and, for that matter, 
still belongs. 

As a matter of course we find in the volume much of those other 
former members of the old Daly Company — Clara Morris ; the inimita- 
ble James Lewis; Fanny Davenport, and the charming Miss Rehan. 

As for Mrs. Gilbert herself, she is, in spite of her eighty years, as 
much an essential part of the American stage of Nineteen Hundred and 
One, as she was of the stage of Eighteen Hundred and Fifty. 

It is a pleasure to review such a volume as Mrs. Gilbert has given us. 


A Pillar of Salt. By Jeannette Lee: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. $1.25. 


This book adds one more to the increasing number of novels that 
treat of the life of our laboring classes. The scene is laid in a New Eng- 
land factory town ; and the little events that go to make up such a village 
life, and that are of so great importance to those in humble circum- 
stances, are described in a manner that shows an appreciative know- 
ledge of the people. The distinctive interest of the story lies in the strug- 
gle of the hero, an inventor, to perfect an improved knitter for the 
woolen mills. A lovable character, with something of the poet in 
him, he is forced to labor against the lack of sympathy and even open 
hostility of his wife. Difficulties increase through the existence of a 
rival claim, which is, however, finally bought up; but the inventor's 
health, ruined by the awful strain, gives way, and he diesin the moment 
of final success. 
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The characters are well drawn and well balanced. The plot is pre- 
sented by a succession of short but well chosen scenes, though the 
changes are at times abrupt. The action is rapid, and interest is sus- 
tained throughout. The last pages bring out most forcibly the marked 
dissimilarity between ‘‘the man and the woman,” and the nobility of the 
machinist who, even in comfortable surroundings, still strives to perfect 
the invention that will bring lightened burdens to those among whom 
he has once lived. 


The Sacred Fount. By Henry James. Charles Scribner’s Sons. §t.50. 


I must confess to a great predilection for the writings of Henry 
James ; but in spite of that I cannot help realizing that every one of his 
books is, if I may coin a term, Jamesesian ; and no one understands and 
appreciates this fact more than Mr. James himself. Under such circum- 
stances, it is only natural that each successive work should make this 
individual style more pronounced, and in ‘‘ The Sacred Fount ’”’ we have 
a most astonishing example of it. Mr. James’ characters say the most 
charming things, but after you have read a page of their conversation, 
what remains? You question yourself as to what they have actually 
said, and you find it necessary to glance over the page again before you 
are quite satisfied that the answer is— nothing. However, the problem 
that Mr. James attacks in ‘‘ The Sacred Fount,”’ is one that is of interest 
to every man and woman who is capable of attempting an analysis of 
conditions surrounding his or her personal pathway. The eutire action 
of the book covers two nights and one day ; the scene is a house party at 
Newmarch, England ; and the gentleman who tells the story, in the first 
person, isa deep thinker. With all who enjoy a clever book written in 
beautiful English, Mr. James’ latest novel ought to prove a pronounced 
success. 


The Turn of the Road. By Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


The plot is highly reminiscent of Kipling’s ‘‘ The Light That Failed.” 
We have the familiar heroine with artistic aspirations and a cold heart; 
the hero with the massive masterful personality, who becomes blind in 
the middle of the story; and the sudden rise in temperature of the 
heroine’s heart resulting in mutual bliss on the last page. There is a 
certain lack of spontaneity as well as originality, and the workmanship 
seems hurried and careless. And a still more serious charge must be 
brought against the story, for the chapters in which Dr. Davage figures 
seem quite unnecessary. The tone of the novel, however, is good ; it 
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reads easily and pleasantly; and it works up to an imposing — tho’ 
somewhat inconsistent —climax. The book seems distinctly amateurish 
and gives promise of better things in the future. 


Falstaff and Equity—An Interpretation. By Charles E. Phelps. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Judge Phelps, of the Supreme Bench, Baltimore, has focussed his 
brilliant legal powers upon a hitherto unappreciated jest of Falstaff’s in 
I. Henry IV. Act Il. sc. 2, and, by his exhaustive historical researches, 
has brought out no less than four simultaneous meanings for the fat 
knight’s statement ‘‘ There's no equity stirring.’”’” Judge Phelps has, 
beyond doubt, illuminated a passage which has defied the search-lights 
of three centuries, ‘‘ The judicious few,’’ in the words of Mr. Clapp’s 
clever introduction, ‘‘ will hail this book with joy and gratitude as the 
work of the man who can throw so much as the narrowest pencil of light 
upon any obscure word or phrase of Shakspere.”’ 


The Tower of Wye. By William Henry Babcock. Henry T. Coates & 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.50. 


Another Romantic account of life in the colonies, and one that is 
done as well as the majority of novels dealing with the early life of our 
country. Mr. Babcock has scored one distinct triumph. In succeeding 
in catching the atmosphere of haze and marvel through which those 
early travellers viewed the world, he has done something that has made 
his book worth while. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The editors ack nowledge the receipt of the following books. Several 
that came too late for notice in this number will be reviewed later: 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
Reading of Life, and Other Poems. By George Meredith. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York : 
Dwellers in the Hill. By Melville D. Post. 
Dupes. By Ethel Watts Mumford. 
Life in Song. Beorge Lansing Raymond. 





McClure, Phillips & Co., New York : 
Five Years of My Life—I894-1896. By Alfred Douglas. 


Henry T. Coates & C, Philadelphia : 
The Search for Madamoiselle. By George Gibbs. 


Lovell Publishing House : 
Answers to the Love Letters of an Englishwoman. 
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